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em goal, he is still, perforce, the Easterner, the alien. 
He is in Hesperia, but not of it; and so he finds all 
Hesperia in arms against him 68 . Again 69 , we have 
a peculiar Latin usage — the opening of the gates of 
Janus — particularly explained, as if for the benefit 
of aliens; it is therefore appropriately called 'the cus- 
tom in Hesperian Latium' 70 . Here 'Hesperian' may 
mean merely 'Western'. So, too, may Hesperidum (or 
hesperidum, as Ribbeck prints) in 8.77., There Aeneas, 
calling the Tiber 'the king-river of Hesperian waters', 
tacitly compares it with the great and famous streams 
he has known in his Eastern home 71 . 

Aeneas is still the alien when he goes to King Evander 
to enlist his aid against the Latins. He speaks here of 
Hesperia 72 — the last time, except one, that the word 
occurs in the poem. With the alliance between the 
Trojans and the Arcadians, which leads to the federa- 
tion with the Etruscans, Aeneas ceases to be an out- 
sider. The strife that follows is essentially civil war; 
it is not Hesperian, Western, it is Italian, domestic. 
The Trojans now use Italia and Ausonia even as the 
natives use them 73 . 

The one use of Hesperia 74 in these later books is 
attributed to lips from which, at first thought, it seems 
to come rather strangely — those of Turnus. Else- 
where, as we might expect, he says Italia 75 or Ausonia 76 . 
But now, in the full flush of an unexpected and glorious 
triumph, he is taunting his fallen foe, and through him 
Aeneas, with the vanity of his quest, and Hesperiam 
sums up all Aeneas's struggles to reach that elusive, 
ever-retreating Western land, only to end in what for 
the moment seems like hopeless defeat. 

We have seen that, wherever in Vergil the words 
Hesperia, Hesperius, and Hesperis occur, the idea of 
the West is present, though not necessarily prominent. 
The ancients were keenly alive to etymological pheno- 
mena 77 . We with our hybrid English tongue cannot 
appreciate what certain words must have meant to a 
Greek or a Roman. We know that Hesperia and 
Western are derived from one root; still to us Hesperia 
cannot be 'the Western land' 78 , as it was to a Greek or 



a Roman, or as it was to Aeneas, when he heard the 

name from Creusa. If this is so, we need not fancy 

that throughout Book 3 he was as oblivious of his wife's: 

injunctions as the editors would have us believe' 9 . 

Department of Romance t? inui ^mpU.trKr 

Languages. Hunter Collece. *" ADELAIDE riAHN. 



69 7.6oi. A little later, where Vergil assumes the native point of 
view, he naturally says Ausonia (7.623). 

7a On this passage Conington says: "'Hesperia' being an ancient 
name for Italy, 'Hesperius' will be equivalent to ancient or primi- 
tive". But he gives no parallels for such a sense, nor does he dis- 
cuss the use of the term elsewhere. Perhaps he had in mind 
1-530-533. but the fact implied there is, I think, that the 'ancient 
name' of Italy was Oenotria (compare 7.85, where an ancient 
name is appropriate) . In 1.532 the antithesis is between nunc 
jama and coluere. The descendants of the Oenotrian settlers have 
changed the name to Italia; there is no suggestion '1 at Hesperia 
is a more ancient or a more modern name than Itali .. 

"Compare 3.500, where Aeneas seems actually to cite the Tiber 
as a parallel for the Thracian Xanthus, and thus indirectly for its 
Trojan prototype. 

"8.148. "For the use by Troians see 9.267; 12.183; for that 
by the natives see 11.219, 12.41; for that by naturalized foreigners 
see 8.328, rr.253. Note especially examples in the great national 
passage. 8.626, 678, 715 (compare other patriotic outbursts: r.263 ; 
6.757, 762, 807. In none of these would Hesperia ring true). 

"12.360. "7-469; 11.508. "9.136. 

"The fact that their explanations were often quite wrong does not 
alter the case. 

73 Yet, if we paraphrase by 'the Land of the West', we overstress 
an idea that should be latent and not patent. So, how shall we 
translate Anchisiades (S.407; 6.126, 348; 8.521; 10.250, 822)? 
On the last example see Glover, Virgil 3 , 224, 313. Anchisiades 
itself is not natural or eloquent in English. To replace it by Aeneas 
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Latin Epigraphy: An Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions. By Sir John Edwin Sandys. 
Cambridge: at the University Press (1919). 
Pp. xxiv+324. $3.75. 
In his Preface (vii) Professor Sandys explains the 
genesis of this work — "the first introductory manual 
of Classical Latin Epigraphy to be published in Eng- 
land" (viii). When he undertook, as supervisor or 
general editor, the preparation of the well known 
volume, A Companion to Latin Studies, it was planned 
that the chapter on Latin Epigraphy should be written 
"by a recognized expert in the practical study of 
Roman inscriptions". Failing to find such expert, he 
was obliged to write the chapter' himself ; it occupies 37 
pages of the book, with 22 illustrations. In 1916, 
encouraged by letters received from a teacher "in one 
of the lands across the sea", in which it was suggested 
that this chapter might serve as a basis for a short and 
inexpensive introduction to the study of Latin inscrip- 
tions, he began the labors which resulted in the volume 
under review. 

The Contents of the book are as follows. 
Preface, vii-xiii; List of Illustrations, xvi-xvii; Select 
Bibliography, xviii-xxiii; Chapter I, The Study of 
Latin Inscriptions. Latin Inscriptions in Classical 
Authors (1-19); Chapter II, Modern Collections of 
Latin Inscriptions (20-33); Chapter III, Archaic 
Latin Alphabet. Earliest Latin Inscriptions. Scrip- 
tura monumentalis, actuaria, cursiva, uncialis. Shapes 
of the several letters. Ligatures. Punctuation. 
Numerals. Process of making Inscriptions. Stamps. 
Scriptura vulgaris (34-58) ; Chapters IV-IX, Classifi- 
cation of Inscriptions (59-188), subdivided into Chap- 
ter IV, Epitaphs (59-82), Chapter V, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions (83-92), Chapter VI, Honorary Inscrip- 
tions: (A) Elogia, (B) Other Honorary Inscriptions, 
Cursus honorum (93-117), Chapter VII, Inscriptions 
on public works (1 18-142), Chapter VIII, Inscriptions 
on portable objects (143-155), Chapter IX, Documents 
(156-188); Chapter X, Language and Style (189-195); 
Chapter Xl, Restoration and Criticism of Inscriptions 
(196-206); Appendix I, Roman Names (207-221), 
Appendix II, Roman Officials (Cursus honorum) 
(222-229), Appendix III, Roman Emperors (230-256). 
Appendix IV, Six historical inscriptions, as follows, 
Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus, 186 B.C. 
(257-258), res gestae divi Augusti (Mon. Ancyranum), 
14 A. D. (258-276), Speech of Claudius in the Senate, 
48 A. D. (276-280), Lex de Imperio Vespasiani, 70 
A. D. (280-282), Hadriani adlocutio ad exercitum 
Africanum, 128 A. D. (282), Diocletiani edictum de 

is to say too little; to paraphrase by 'the son of Anchises' is to say 
too much. 

"Even if Aeneas both understood and remembered 1 wife's 
words, he might well have disregarded them, he gives no heed to 
visions unless they unmistakably come from the gods, or from his 
father (practically a god to Aeneas). This point I hope to develop 
in a later paper. 
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pretiis rerum venalium, 301 A. D. (283-285), Appendix 

V, Sixty abbreviated inscriptions (286-290), Appendix 

VI, Abbreviations. List of abbreviations (291-31 1); 
Index (312-324). 

Apart from the matter of size, one striking difference 
between this book and its predecessors in this field lies 
in the fact that much less space is devoted to the history 
and the chronological development of the Roman name, 
to the Cursus Honorum, and to the names and the titles 
of the Emperors and members of the Imperial family. 
On page 2 Professor Sandys declares that "a knowledge 
of all these points is no necessary part of the approach 
to the study of inscriptions. . .". The briefer 
treatment of these subjects is relegated to Appendixes 
I-III. 

Chapter I, which, according to the Preface (viii), 
has no counterpart in any previous manual on Latin 
inscriptions, gives an exceedingly interesting account 
of the principal references to Latin inscriptions in 
classical authors, or quotations by such authors from 
Latin inscriptions — Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Poly- 
bius, Livy, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, Petronius, Pliny the 
Elder, Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, Suetonius, Martial, 
Gellius, etc. 

Chapter II contains a good account of modern 
Collections of Latin Inscriptions, from that made, 
about 800 A.D., by the so-called Anonymus Einsiedlen- 
sis, to the time of the publication of this volume. The 
last page of this chapter (33) gives a somewhat hurried 
review of the Museums of Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Spain, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Great Britain, 
and the United States where Latin inscriptions are to 
be found. It is curious that Professor Sandys knew 
of only two such collections in the United States: at 
The Johns Hopkins University and at the University 
of Michigan. Yet, at the bottom of page 38, he tells 
us that casts of the famous Cippus, discovered in the 
Forum under the Lapis Niger, are to be found in the 
Museums of Harvard and The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities. Writing of the Olcott Museum, Columbia 
University, in The Classical Weekly 9.98-99 (1916), 
Professor Helen Tanzer said, "While the inscriptions 
form the most important part of the collection. . .". 
The University of Pennsylvania has inscriptions: 
Professor Rolfe describes some of them in an article 
entitled The Latin Department's Collection of Antiqui- 
ties, in the periodical formerly called Old Penn (now 
called The Pennsylvania Gazette), 13.873-877 (April 
10, 1915). I have no doubt there are Latin inscrip- 
tions in many other Colleges and Universities in this 
country. 

In Chapter III the development of the alphabet is 
traced from the very earliest times to at least 500 A.D., 
and is illustrated by some 15 Figures. These Figures 
include cuts of the Fibula Praenestina, the Cippus 
in the Forum, and the Duenos Inscription. The 
Fibula Praenestina is assigned to "about 600 B.C."; 
and it is held (38) that the inscription on the Cippus is 
"not later than the fifth century B.C.". To the inter- 



pretation of the Duenos inscription Professor Sandys 
himself adds nothing (40-41) ; he gives most space to 
the views of Professor Conway. Without really indicat- 
ing his own view, he states that "It is now generally 
admitted that the inscription should be interpreted as 
a curse". A very interesting section of this chapter 
is the one entitled Process of Making Inscriptions 
(56-58). 

In Chapter IV there is first (60-65) a good account 
of the style (what a printer would call the 'style-sheet') 
of epitaphs. Among the actual epitaphs considered 
are of course the Scipio epitaphs (illustrated by Figures 
17-21); two inscriptions on a Roman funerary altar, 
in the British Museum (finely illustrated by Figure 23); 
the epitaph on the tombstone of an eques singularis 
Augusti, in the British Museum; the inscription on a 
cenotaph of a Roman centurian, in the Bonn Museum; 
and that on an altar-tomb, in the Lyon Museum 
(finely illustrated by Figures 25-27). 

In Chapter VI, which deals with Honorary Inscrip- 
tions, there is, of course, an account of the Columna 
Rostrata(95: see Figure 30, page 96) . Only 14 lines, 
however, are given to the description; the most im- 
portant statement here is to the effect that the only 
extant copy of the inscription, discovered in the Forum 
in 1565, is 

ascribed, in its present state, to the early imperial age, 
and, in particular, to the time of Augustus or Claudius. 
. . . archaic forms are inaccurately imitated. 

In Classical Philology 14.74-82 (January, 1919)1 
Professor Tenney Frank, in an article entitled The 
Columna Rostrata of C. Duilius, admitted the truth 
of the charge that this epitaph, as we now have it, is too 
rhetorical to be attributed to the Romans themselves 
in 260 B.C., a score of years before Latin literature can 
fairly be said to begin. He accounts for these charac- 
teristics by supposing that, in the absence of Roman 
models, Duilius — naturally — adopted the style of the 
Greek Honorific Inscriptions, to be seen in every city 
of Sicily (it is to be remembered that the First Punic War 
was fought, in part, in and about Sicily, and that the 
Columna Rostrata commemorated Duilius's naval 
victory off the coast of Sicily, near Mylae). Professor 
Frank holds further that the inscription goes back to 
260 B.C., but that about 150 B.C. someone filled out 
certain places that had become illegible; this restorer 
naturally used the orthography of that day. Our 
extant version, he says in conclusion, is due to a second 
restoration made in the Early Empire. Considerable 
space is given also by Professor Sandys (97-103) to the 
inscriptions on the statues of the famous men of Rome, 
which were set up in various parts of the Forum of 
Augustus. Seven of these inscriptions are reproduced 
and discussed in detail. I note with interest that on 
page 16, and again on page 97, Professor Sandys states 
definitely that reference is made to these statutes 
and inscriptions by Horace, Carm. 4.8.3 f. It reminds 
me of my own suggestion, made in The Classical 
Weekly 12.134, that in Carm. 1.12 Horace, in giving 
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his muster roll of the heroes of Rome, had these same 
statues in mind. Reference should be made also to 
the very penetrating and suggestive discussion of these 
statues, and the relation of Horace, Carm. 4.8 to them, 
by Mr. S. A. Hurlbut, in his paper, A Roman 'Hall of 
Fame', The Classical Weekly 13. 162-168. 

Chapter VII deals with inscriptions on temples, 
theaters, bridges, arches, aqueducts, roads, milestones, 
distance-slabs, boundary-stones, and seats in theaters. 

In Chapter IX, the documents considered include 
treaties, laws, Senatus consulta, municipal decrees, 
decrees of magistrates under the Republic, documents 
connected with religious worship (such as inscriptions 
hung up in sacred groves, the leges templorum, inscrip- 
tions on altars, the Acta Collegii Fratrum Arvalium, 
decrees of collegia), the Fasti Consulares, Acta 
Triumphorum, calendars for farmers (such as the 
Menologia Rustica, given in full, 174-176), the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, military diplomas, private docu- 
ments (wills, and waxed tablets, in cursive hand, 
recording the business transactions of the Pompeian 
banker, L. Caecilius Iucundus), curses, which were 
known as exsecrationes, defixiones, or devotiones, and, 
finally, the graffiti. 

Chapter X, dealing with Language and Style, is 
interesting, so far as it goes. Professor Sandys begins 
by quoting a remark of J. H. Newman, in an article 
on Roman Literature, in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana 367 f. (1852), to the effect that "the perfection of 
strength <in stylo is clearness united to brevity" 
. . . ." to this combination Latin is utterly 
unequal. . . . <Latin> to be perspicuous must be 
full". Professor Sandys maintains that Latin inscrip- 
tions are frequently at once perspicuous and brief; 
the language of the inscriptions "like the Roman legal 
and technical style. . . commends itself by its 
clearness and precision". The inscriptions of the best 
times are usually brief, simple, and severe in style. 
There are interesting remarks on word-order (190-193). 
But nothing is said of the syntax of the inscriptions. 
Nor is there a conspectus of the inflectional forms to 
be found in the earlier inscriptions. Such a conspectus 
would prove very useful. 

Of Appendixes I, II, III, there is space here to say 
only that they afford material enough for the guidance 
of all but the most profoundly interested students 
of inscriptions. To the average student of. inscriptions 
these Appendixes ought to be especially helpful because 
they so well avoid the danger of overelaboration of the 
topics discussed. 

To many, Appendix IV, Six Historical Inscriptions 
(257-285), will be especially interesting. The six 
inscriptions considered have been listed above in the 
transcript of the Table of Contents. In the Preface 
(ix), Professor Sandys explains that the basis of his 
text of the Monumentum Ancyranum is Mommsen's 
edition, made in 1883. He adds that he has examined, 
at first hand, almost all the widely scattered literature 



on this subject, between 1883 and 1913, including 
the evidence supplied by 

the diminutive fragments of the Latin text discovered 
in June, 1914, by Sir W. M. Ramsav at Antioch in 
Pisidia. 

Since the principal difficulty of interpretation of 
inscriptions lies in the abbreviations which are so 
common in them, Appendix V presents sixty inscrip- 
tions which exemplify abbreviated phrases. Directly 
attached to this is Appendix VI, giving a list of abbre- 
viations most likely to be of service to students. This 
list, while far shorter than the list of abbreviations to 
be found in such standard manuals as Professor Eg- 
bert's Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, 
or Cagnat's Cours d'Epigraphie Latine, is still imposing 
enough (18 pages). 

The book is everywhere heavily documented, by 
references both to ancient authors and to modern 
authorities. This practice is at once a source of 
strength, and at times, it seems to me, of weakness, in 
the book. It helps, of course, to keep down its size. 
But, on the other hand, to students in many — all too 
many — places, a large percentage of the books and 
articles referred to, in the footnotes, will be unfortu- 
nately inaccessible. Again, the material given for 
practice in reading inscriptions is not very ample. 
Professor Sandys doubtless had such a comment in 
mind when he wrote (Preface, xii), 

For the beginner, probably the best course. . . 
would be to use, together with an introductory manual, 
some fairly comprehensive collection of select inscrip- 
tions, e.g. the two volumes of Wilmanns (1874), or the 
first two volumes (at least) of Dessau (1892-1916). 
One or both of these collections ought to be found in 
any large classical library. 

But — unhappily — not every one is near a large classical 
library,, and Wilmanns and Dessau are expressive. 
F. D. Allen, Remnants of Early Latin (i8'84), is cheap; 
so too is W. M. Lindsay, Handbook of Latin Inscrip- 
tions (Allyn and Bacon, 1897). Further, many 
students would welcome, I am sure, a more definite 
expression of opinion by Professor Sandys himself, in 
many places — e.g. as to the interpretation of such 
inscriptions as the Carmina Arvalia. Professor 
Sandys's discussion of this subscription throws no real 
light — it seems to me — upon its interpretation. 

However, Professor Sandys, within the limits of 324 
pages, not overlarge, has given us an extraordinarily 
useful book. His selection of topics is wise, and 
equally good judgment is shown in the inclusion and 
exclusion of material under the separate topics. The 
treatment is nearly always clear. The order of the 
several chapters seems to me good — especially the post- 
ponement to Appendixes of discussions of the Roman 
name, the Cursus Honorum, and of the names and the 
titles of the Roman Emperors. This postponement 
helps students to realize that the study of these matters 
ought to be a means to an end, and not an end in itself. 

C. K. 



